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Britain, America, and 
the India Question 


Mr. Loomer: The India question offers a good illustration as to 
why Britons and Americans should understand each other in the 
coming days. 

It is obvious to most Americans, I think, that for some three 
hundred and fifty years England has had an interest in India; but I 
am not at all sure that most Americans realize why America should 
be interested in India. 

Sir Frederick, you are a guest of this country. Just what do you 
think America’s interest in India is or should be? 


SiR FREDERICK: Iam here as an Englishman with thirty years’ ex- 
perience in India. I can think of lots of reasons why America might 
be interested in India, mainly because India is America’s ally, and 
India is an important base for beating the Japanese. But I would far 
rather hear Fischer on this subject. 


Mr. FiscHer: The India question is very important to Ameri- 
cans. We have an air force there; we have soldiers there. In view es- 
pecially of recent developments in China, where the Japanese have 
advanced and have cut us off from the coast (so that we probably 
cannot land an invasion force on the Chinese coast, as Admiral 
Nimitz once suggested), India as a base for the attack on Japan is 
more and more important. That is why conditions in India and the 
attitude of the peoples of India are extremely important to Ameri- 
cans. 


SiR FREDERICK: Yes. That seems right. 
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Mr. Loomer: Would you say that we have some other interests 
in India besides the purely military one? 


Mr. Fiscuer: Yes. There is also the whole question of the morale 
in Asia. In this connection I would want to quote from a letter which 
was recently published—a letter by Ambassador William Phillips, 
whom the President sent to India. The letter which he wrote in 
May, 1943, to the President urged what he called ‘“‘a generous Brit- 
ish gesture”’ to India because he thought “‘it would change this un- 
desirable political atmosphere in India.” He also said that such a 
gesture would produce not only a tremendous “psychological stimu- 
lus to flagging morale throughout Asia” but that, he added, “it 
would facilitate our military operations in that theater.” In other 
words, Mr. Phillips—and here I agree—felt that a change of British 
policy in India would help us shorten the war against Japan.’ 


t The letter, written by Ambassador William Phillips, who had just returned 
from a four-month mission to India as the President’s personal representative, 
was addressed to President Roosevelt in May, 1943. It said, in part: “Indians 
feel they have no voice in the Government and therefore no responsibility in the 
conduct of the war. They feel that they have nothing to fight for ». . . and won- 
der whether the Atlantic Charter is only for the benefit of the white race... .. 

“The present Indian Army is purely mercenary.,... The attitude of the 
general public toward the war is even worse. Lassitude and indifference and bit- 
terness have increased... .. Even though the British should fail again, it is 
high time they should make an effort to improve conditions. .... It is time to 


“T feel strongly, Mr. President, that in view of our military position in India, 
we should have a voice in these matters. It is not right for the British to say this 
is none of your business when we alone presumably will have the major part to 
play in the struggle with Japan..... u 

The statements were denied by the British Information Services, which said, 
in part: 

“tr, The second largest front in this war—second only to the Russian front— 
is the 700-mile front in Burma. The forces on that front are British, American, 
Chinese and Indian—Indians outnumber all the other forces combined. On this 
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SIR FREDERICK: It might, or it might not. Those prophesies are 
rather gloomy, I think, and the events of the last six months have 
rather knocked the bottom out of them. But, never mind, let us take 
that as agreed. 


Mr. FiscuHer: We should not underestimate the task of beating 
Japan and the necessity of raising morale in Asia. 

_ For me, there is a third reason for America’s interest in the Indian 
question. I would like to put that in the framework of the broader 
postwar situation that is already emerging. I believe that there is 
going to be polite friction between Russia and England in Europe. 
That friction will be transferred to Asia. The British, it seems to me 
—and there are signs of this already—will try to draw us in on their 
side. Then, the Russians are likely to try to arouse the peoples of 
India to become anti-imperialistic and to side with Russia against 
the Anglo-American bloc. 

Here is a crucial point of America’s interest. We want a strong 
China; we want a strong and free and independent India, so that no 
great power could use India or China, or any country in Asia, as a 
pawn in this great game of power politics. 


Mr. Loomer: You would say, then, that that is your main reason 
why Americans should be interested in the Indian question? 


front alone (without mentioning the naval force under Admiral Sir M. Bruce 
Fraser) Britain is already contributing a good deal more than a mere ‘token’ to 
the defeat of Japan. There is abundant evidence that Britain is now preparing to 
participate a great deal more. 

“2. The Prime Minister has never said that the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter do not apply to India. The statement he made cannot honestly bear this 
interpretation. What, in fact, the statement makes plain is that the Atlantic 
Charter puts no limit upon Britain’s carrying out her promises in regard to India 
which, the statement implies, go at least as far as the Atlantic Charter. 

“3. The prowess of the Indian Army in East Africa, North Africa, Italy and 
now in Burma has aroused the fear of its enemies and the admiration of its allies 
on all these fronts. To allege that it is a ‘purely mercenary’ army is merely un- 
just and offensive. 

‘4, Britain has gone a good deal further than offering India self-government 
on a specific date. The Cripps proposal left the date to the decision of the Indian 
leaders themselves. In the meantime, they were asked to join the Government of 
India under the existing constitution” (see New York Times, September 9, 1944). 
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Mr. Fiscuer: That isa very important reason, I should say. 


Sir Frepericx: A free and independent and strong India—yes, — 
certainly, by all means—but the rest of what Fischer says I think is 
a bogey that he has conjured up to frighten him nights, if I may say 
so. 


Mr. Fiscuer: No, I do not think so. I can see signs in many 
European countries, and in the Near East, as well as in Asia, of the 
beginnings of this thing. I think that it is better to be realistic than 
to be rosily optimistic. 


Mr. Loomer: Before we get into the question of what is the op- 
timistic or what is the pessimistic picture, we need to clarify the 
picture of what the India situation is, and particularly of what 
Britain’s relationship is to India. 

As I see it, following your comments, Fischer, about the world 
situation, there are two possibilities. Either England is or is not do- 
ing a good job in India. If it is doing a good job, if its policy will 
guarantee a free and independent India, then the English could well 
say to us, ‘“‘Well, why don’t you let the India question alone? We’re 
doing all right.” 

On the other hand, if England is not doing a good job, of course 
they could still say that what is going on in India is none of our 
business. But the Americans, on the other hand, could take the po- 
sition that since the British are not treating the Indians fairly, and 
since their policy will not result in a free and independent India, 
Americans should do something about it. 


Mr. Fiscuer: Those are the alternatives; that is correct. 


Mr. Loomer: That leads, it seems to me, to the second basic 
question that we ought to discuss—namely, what is the British poli- 
cy in India? 

Sir Frederick, this is your story. 


_ StR FREDERICK: We have our aim agreed on—a free and strong 
India. And, I think, we are also probably agreed that that postu- 
lates a completely self-governing India. 
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Our problem, then, is to lead India over the threshold from a de- 
pendent position into self-government, in an orderly way, without, 
I hope, smashing the unity which, at present, exists there. Because if 
you cannot do it in an orderly way, you are running the frightful 
risk of breaking up the whole economic position in India, which is 
not too strong, and, as a result, finding India in much the same state 
as we found it in 1750. 


Mr. Loomer: When you first went in? 
SIR FREDERICK: When we first took over the rule of the country. 
Mr. Loomer: I see. 


SIR FREDERICK: We have a definite policy for India, and we be- 
lieve that it will settle the situation in a way which will be satis- 
factory to us, to the Indians, and, incidentally, to Americans. 


Mr. Loomer: What is that policy? 


S1R FREDERICK: That policy was propounded in what is general- 
ly known as the Cripps Offer, in March, 1942. Put briefly, it is this: 
That as soon as hostilities cease, an elected assembly of Indians 
should sit down and decide for themselves the sort of constitution 
they wish to live under. Britain will accept any constitution that 
comes out of their deliberations and implement it at once. It would 
hand over all the power which the British Parliament at present ex- 
ercises in India, and India would become a free, equal dominion of 
the British Commonwealth, in the same position as Canada. And, 
of course, like Canada, India would have the right to leave the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth if she should ever decide that that was a course 
which suited her interests.? 


Mr. Loomer: Fischer, I know you will not agree with this posi- 
tion. 


Mr. Fiscuer: You are right, Loomer; I do not agree that the 
Cripps Offer will bring Indian independence. The British keep say- 


2 See the text of the Cripps Proposals of 1942 in the supplement to this tran- 
script, pages 21-22. 


ing that the Cripps Offer still stands. But what good does that do? 
You say that the Cripps Offer is the equivalent of independence; 
then how is it that all the Indian parties, whose goal is national in- 
dependence, rejected the Cripps Offer? You would think that if they 
were offered independence, they would have taken it; but they 
turned it down because, I think, and they thought, it was not inde- 
pendence. 


Sir FREDERICK: You know, your point about the rejection of the 
offer by all the Indian parties does not really take us very far, if you 
will examine the reasons why they rejected us. 

Do not take me up on this, but let us take it that India is divided 
into two main political parties, Hindu and the Congress on one 
Side Anat} 


Mr. Fiscuer: I would like to take you up on it. 


Str FREDERICK: ....and Moslem and a Moslem League on the 
other. 


Mr. Fiscuer: I do not quite agree. 

Sir FREDERICK: Well, it doesn’t matter, does it, very much? 
Mr. Fiscuer: It does, but go ahead. 

SIR FREDERICK: Anyhow, they are on opposite sides. 

Mr. FiscHER: They are both committed to independence. 


SIR FREDERICK: They are both entirely committed to independ- 
ence. I agree there. 


Mr. Fiscuer: Yes. They both want the British out. 


SiR FREDERICK: I agree that they both want the British out. 

But the Hindus and the Congress are committed to one Indian 
state. Therefore, they rejected Cripps’s proposals because they pro- 
vided for a possible partition of India. 

The Moslems, on the other hand, so they say, are committed to 
two Indian states—a Moslem and a Hindu one. They rejected 
Cripps’s proposals, because they did not provide sufficient certainty 
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of this partition of India. Those two rejections cancel out, and you 
are left where you were. 


Mr. FIscHER: No, Sir Frederick. What you are saying is that the 
Cripps Offer is so framed that it satisfied nobody in India; and that 
is my point. I think that the real reason and the core of this question 
of Cripps is that the Indians do not trust the British to grant them 
independence. 

Cripps brought his offer to India in March, 1942. Eight months 
later, on November 10, 1942, Mr. Churchill, referring to the British 
Empire, said, ““We mean to hold our own”’; and he added, ‘“‘I have 
not become the King’s first minister in order to preside at the liqui- 
dation of the British Empire.” 

Since he spoke, other conservative leaders in England have made 
similar declarations. That is why nobody believes in the Cripps 
Offer. They know that Churchill and his friends will not liquidate 
the British Empire by liberating India. So where do you come with 
your Cripps Offer? 


Sir FREDERICK: In the first place, no Englishman would regard 
the advance of India to dominion status, with the same right to 
leave the Commonwealth which Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and New Zealand already have, mark you—no Englishman would 
regard that as the “liquidation” of the British Empire. That is one 
point. 

There is a second point about this alleged distrust. It seems to me 
that the whole action of Indians indicates that, in spite of what the 
politicians say, they do actually believe we are going to go. Other- 
wise, they would not be worrying about who was going to divide up 
the power that we are going to hand over. 


Mr. FiscHer: I do not think that they are worrying about that, 
and I would like to quote an eminent British authority on this 
question. 

I have before me a statement made by Sir Reginald Dorman 
Smith, who was, until the Japanese conquest, the governor of Bur- 
ma. He now is looking back and thinking of what is wrong with the 
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British Empire. He says: “One thing I can say with some surety, 
and that is that neither our word nor our intentions are trusted in 
that part of the globe. The reason for that is not far toseek. We have — 
led such countries as Burma on political formulae until they are 
sick of the very sight and the very sound of a formula, which has 
come, as far as my experience shows, to be looked upon as a very 
British means of avoiding a definite course of action.”’ That is from 
a British governor. I think that the Cripps Offer is just another 
British formula. 


Mr. Loomer: Sir Frederick, what is your reaction to this state- 
ment and to Churchill’s statement? 


Sir FREDERICK: Churchill’s statement on liquidation? 
Mr. Loomer: Yes. 


SiR FREDERICK: I have really answered that already. We would 
not—and I do not think the Prime Minister does—regard the ad- 
vance of India to dominion status, with the right of leaving the 
Commonwealth, as “liquidation” of the Empire at all. 

But, on the other question, I do not accept Sir Reginald Dorman 
Smith as an authority. I consider, as a matter of fact, that lama 
much better authority on what Indians think than he is. 


Mr. Fiscuer: He was speaking very frankly, and I think very 
much to the point. 


SIR FREDERICK: I think that they do think that we do mean what 
we say. Anyway, Fischer, supposing they do not. The solution which 
is before them at the moment is for a solution by agreement. What 
is the alternative? It is either a solution by coercion, isn’t it, or the 
continuance of British rule? We do not want either. 


Mr. Fiscuer: Let us first get clear what this British Cripps pro- 
posal is. I think that the doubts regarding the Cripps proposal are 
justified by its own text. The text says that immediately upon the 
cessation of hostilities an elected body shall be charged with the task 
of framing a new constitution for India. But any Indian province or 
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Indian state which does not like the constitution will not enter the 
Indian Union. Imagine a constitutional convention drafting a con- 
stitution under such conditions. The moment an article or motion 
comes up which some state or province does not like, it objects and 
threatens to secede from the Union. Such a constitutional conven- 
tion would not get anywhere. 

There are in India, as you know, Sir Frederick, almost six hun- 
dred native Indian States that are ruled by maharajahs who are 
actually autocrats in the British vest pocket.4 


SIR FREDERICK: Oh, if we get onto the Indian States, we shall 
never get on. 

But I want to make one point there. One hundred and sixty years 
ago, when your forefathers were settling this similar question, by 
choice, there were thirteen states. Any of them might have seceded; 
any of them might have raised objections at Philadelphia. Yet they 
reached an agreement. 


Mr. FIscHER: Oh, yes, but that is a very good point for me, Sir 
Frederick. 


SiR FREDERICK: I do not think so. 


Mr. FiscuerR: They adopted the constitution after they were 
free. You are asking India to adopt a constitution before it is free. 
Before it is free, the British can manipulate the minorities in India 
so that they would never be able to get unity at the constitutional 
convention. © 


Sir FREDERICK: If you go on the assumption that the British are 
crooks and are not going to play the game, then, of course, every- 
thing is possible. 

But you can only surely argue this question on the assumption 


3 See pages 21-22. 


4 Nearly one-fourth of the total Indian population—g2,973,00o—are not 
British subjects. These Indians live in the Indian States and owe their allegiance 
to their separate rulers. There are 295,827,000 Indians living in the eleven prov- 
inces of British India who are British subjects. 
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that responsible statements by responsible statesmen are valid. 

Let me, before we finish this part of it, quote to you an Indian 
authority—Mr. Chakravarti Rajagopalacharia, who was premier of 
the Congress in Madras and whom you yourself have called a 
statesman of the Indian Nationalist Movement. 

He says that the proposals of 1942, to which the British govern- 
ment have reiterated their adherence, are not a moderate scheme, 
to accept which would be derogatory to national honor. They are 
based on an unconditional and full recognition of the status of in- 
dependence for India. 

I say that on that basis it is up to anybody who says that this 
scheme is not workable, or is a bad scheme, to propound an alter- 
native. 


Mr. FiscHEer: My alternative is to give India complete inde- 
pendence and to give her a government now. That’s what Raja- 
gopalacharia is demanding today and what Gandhi is demanding to- 
day. 


SIR FREDERICK: Not what he is demanding in this proposition I 
am quoting from. 


Mr. Fiscuer: That is just it. He has since changed his mind, and 
he has gone over to the Gandhi position, which says: Before the 
British get out, give us an Indian National government, in which 
the Viceroy will merely occupy the position of the British King— 
that is, not exercise the right of veto. Then, let that Indian govern- 
ment call a constitutional convention, and let that constitutional 
convention, in the absence of the British, draft a constitution. 

Under those circumstances, you would get a constitution. But 
while the British are there, while India is not free, I do not think 
that you can. ever get any success in drafting a constitution under 
the Cripps Offer. 


Mr. Loomer: May I interrupt? If I understand your position, 
Fischer, as one against Sir Frederick’s point, are you saying that the 
British should coerce the various minorities to form a single unified 
government? 
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Mr. FiscuHer: Not at all; not at all. 


__ SiR FrREDeERIcK: You admit that you want an agreement of some 
kind before you can get an agreement of any kind. 


Mr. Fiscuer: No, I think that, while the British are there, you 
will not get agreement. But the moment the British are out, then 
there will not be any coercion. Then if the Indian Moslems, say, 
want their separate state, fine; if somebody else wants to go out of 
the Indian Union, fine; but not while the British are there, because 
while the British are there, there is a premium on disunity and on 
separatism. 


SIR FREDERICK: How are you going to hold the position between 
the time in which we decide to get out and the time which we actual- 
ly go? It is not a fortnight, you know. 


Mr. Fiscuer: No. But I think that the war is the best period in 
which to do that, because during the war, obviously, you stay there 
with your army; you stay there with your police; and you transfer 
civilian authority to an Indian Nationalist government. That 
Indian Nationalist government then starts preparing the way to 
complete independence while you are there. 


Sir FREDERICK: On this matter of the division of the civilian and 
the military authority in time of war, how can you run a war with 
your civil departments responsible to one authority and your mili- 
tary departments responsible to another? Why is the President 
Commander-in-Chief? Because he can coordinate both the civilian 
and the military into one. ; 


Mr. FIscuer: Yes; there would be coordination. 


Sir FREDERICK: There could not be if there were two separate 
authorities. 


Mr. FiscHER: Why not? 
S1r FREDERICK: Because you could not guarantee it. 


Mr. FISCHER: There would be coordination between this new In- 
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dian Nationalist government, which would then be interested in 
victory, as the Indians are not now. And then they would refer to 
the British to help them. 


Mr. Loomer: Could I return a moment, Fischer, to a point you 
made? 

It seems to me that your argument hinges upon this single point: 
That the Indian peoples, including the Moslems and the Sikhs, and 
other constituent members, would react differently if the British 
were out than they are reacting now, while the British are in. Your 
whole point seems to hinge on that one issue. 


Mr. Fiscuer: It is one of the points on which it does hinge. In 
this connection, I would like to quote a leading British spokesman 
on this subject. He said, in my hearing, at a luncheon, that the 
moment the British get out of India, the Hindus and the Moslems 
would unite and would agree. I think that that is correct. 


Srr FREDERICK: I think that that is entirely, utterly wrong. 


Mr. Fiscuer: The British have been an element which divides 
‘in order to rule. That is the way of all imperialist powers. They 
cannot help themselves. I do not think that it is evil intent on the 
part of the British, but it is easier to administer a country if you 
keep the various parties separate. 


SIR FREDERICK: The parties have always been separate in India, 
for four hundred years—five hundred years. 


Mr. Fiscuer: But there are laws on the statute books, for in- 


stance, the separate religious electorates, introduced in 1906, by the 
British. 


Sir FRepERIcK: And confirmed by the Lucknow Pact, by the 
Hindus and Moslems, sitting unofficially, in 1917. 


Mr. Fiscuer: Yes. But this British legislation has the effect of 
separating India into separate religious communities, just as though 


[TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE 23] 
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A Country of Growing Population 
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Source: S. Chandrasekhar, ‘India’s Human Resources,” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1944. 
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A Rural Country 
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A Land of Castes 
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A Land of the Future 
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my of Political and Social Science, May, 1944. 

A COMPARISON OF RAILWAY FACILITIES 
REA IN SQUARE 1938 AREA IN SQUARE | NUMBER of PEfe~ 
ILES ~493) POP-| RAILROAD |MILES SERVED BY | SONS SERVED BY 
LATIOn in MILLIONS MILEAGE |4 MILE OF RA§2Z.| 4 MILE of (2, 


237,000 


union oF aS, 
SOUTH AFRICA deel 


InNoIA a. 
me eperrc canes gag mae WYXT 5000 


Prcro a! 


8, Lake 
Source: C. N. Vakil, “Railways and Roads in India,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1944. 
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The Cripps Proposals 
PUBLISHED MARCH 30, 1942 


IS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, having considered the 
A anxieties expressed in this country and in India as to the ful- 
filment of the promises made in regard to the future of In- 
dia, have decided to lay down in precise and clear terms the steps 
which they propose shall be taken for the earliest possible reali- 
zation of self-government in India. The object is the creation of a 
new Indian Union which shall constitute a Dominion, associated 
with the United Kingdom and the other Dominions by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, but equal to them in every respect, in no 
way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or external affairs. 
His Majesty’s Government therefore make the following dec- 
laration: 


(a) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, steps shall 
be taken to set up in India, in the manner described hereafter, an 


elected body charged with the task of framing a new Constitution 
for India. . 


(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the partici- 
pation of the Indian States in the constitution-making body. 


(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and im- 
plement forthwith the Constitution so framed subject only to: 


(I) the right of any Province of British India that is not pre- 
pared to accept the new Constitution to retain its present consti- 
tutional position, provision being made for its subsequent acces- 
sion if it so decides. 

With such nonacceding Provinces, should they so desire, His 
Majesty’s Government will be prepared to agree upon a new 
Constitution, giving them the same full status as Indian Union, 
and arrived at by a procedure analogous to that here laid down. 


(II) the signing of a Treaty which shall be negotiated between 
His Majesty’s Government and the constitution-making body. 
This Treaty will cover all necessary matters arising out of the 
complete transfer of responsibility from British to Indian hands; 
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it will make provision, in accordance with the undertakings given 
by His Majesty’s Government, for the protection of racial and re- 
ligious minorities; but will not impose any restriction on the 
power of the Indian Union to decide in the future its relationship 
to the other Member States of the British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the Con- 
stitution, it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its Treaty 
arrangements, so far as this may be required in the new situa- 
tion. 


(d) The constitution-making body shall be composed as fol- 
lows, unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal com- 
munities agree upon some other form before the end of hostilities: 

Immediately upon the result being known of the provincial 
elections which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the en- 
tire membership of the Lower Houses of the Provincial Legisla- 
tures shall, as a single electoral college, proceed to the election 
of the constitution-making body by the system of proportional 
representation. This new body shall be in number about one- 

tenth of the number of the electoral college. 
; Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the 
same proportion to their total population as in the case of the 
representatives of British India as a whole, and with the same 
powers as the British Indian members. 


(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until 
the new Constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government 
must inevitably bear the responsibility for and retain control and 
direction of the defense of India as part of their world war effort, 
but the task of organizing to the full the military, moral, and ma- 
terial resources of India must be the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment of India with the cooperation of the peoples of India. 
His Majesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and 
effective participation of the leaders of the principal sections of 
the Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the Com- 
monwealth, and of the United Nations. Thus they will be en- 
abled to give their active and constructive help in the discharge 
of a task which is vital and essential for the future freedom of 
India. 
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we would separate the United States into Catholic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish, and so forth, communities. You did that by your own laws and 
on your own initiative. . 


SIR FREDERICK: Not upon our own initiative. 


Mr. FiscHER: Oh, well, there was the Aga Khan who came to 
Lord Minto and said, “Please do that,”’ and somebody called it a 
command performance. That is, Aga Khan was commanded to do 
that. 


SiR FREDERICK: I leave that to your invincible suspicion. 


Mr. Loomer: It seems to me, as a matter of fact, Fischer, if I 
recall, in an article you wrote very recently you said that Gandhi 
himself had acceded to the point that he would be willing to grant 
the Moslems their own autonomous territory if that was the only 
way in which you could get independence. 


Mr. Fiscuer: That is right, Loomer; that is right. And there 
you make a very good point. 

Gandhi has made very great concessions. He said, just a few 
weeks ago, that he would support the war. He said that he would 
agree to the disunity of India—to a separate Moslem State. Yet the 
British would not make any concessions; the British Viceroy re- 
fused to see Gandhi.° 


5 See Louis Fischer, ‘“Gandhi’s New Strategy,” Nation, July 29, 1944. 


6 Gandhi’s proposal, to eliminate Moslem objections to plans for independ- 
ence from British rule by partitioning India into separate Moslem and Hindu 
states, was presented to Jinnah, president of the All-India Moslem League, 
through Chakravarti Rajagopalacharia. This plan contained six points, as follows: 

“rt. The Moslem League must cooperate with the All-India Congress in the 
formation of a transitional government. 

“2, At the end of the war, a plebiscite on the basis of adult franchise will be 
held in areas where the Moslem population is in an absolute majority. If the ver- 
dict favors a sovereign Moslem State, border districts will obtain the right to 
choose whether they will join the new Moslem India or the new Hindu India. 

“2. It must be open to all parties to advocate their points of view before the 
plebiscite is held. 

“4. Tn the event of separation, a mutual agreement shall be entered into to 
safeguard defense, commerce and communications. 
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Sir FREDERICK: Just a half a minute—this question of separity 
of Indians is now being discussed between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. — 
Jinnah. We must wait to see what comes out of those discussions _ 
before we stick our neck into it. 


Mr. Fiscuer: I do not think so, because those discussions are ~ 
predicated on the granting of an independent Indian government, 
which the British have never agreed to do. 


Srr Freperick: And which most Indians, through Mr. Jinnah, 
have said that they do not want until there is a settlement of the 
Commonwealth question. 


Mr. Fiscuer: The crux of the matter is this, that until you say 
—not only say but show definitely by your action—that you are get- 
ting out of India, and not make it depend on a constitution, which 
could never be adopted while you are there—until then, there will 
not be any unity. Therefore, you will not get a constitution, and 
you will not get independence. In other words, I say that the Cripps 
proposal was never designed to give India independence. 


SIR FREDERICK: We shall have to disagree, profoundly, and I 
prefer to side with Mr. Rajagopalacharia. 


Mr. Loomer: It seems to me, Sir Frederick, that you are saying 
that the Cripps proposal has actually been offered to India, that it 
will be offered again as soon as hostilities cease or whenever the 
Indian peoples are ready to reconsider it. 


Stk FREDERICK: Yes. 


Mr. Loomer: Fischer is saying, on the other hand, that the 
Cripps proposal will not go through, and that even if it does, it still 


“‘s. Any transfer of population must be on an absolutely voluntary basis. 

“6. The terms shall be binding only in case of a transfer by Great Britain of 
full power and responsibility of government to India” (see New York Times, 
July 10, 1944). 

On September 11, 1944, after the first two days of the conferences which he is 
now holding with Jinnah, Gandhi announced that his goal and Jinnah’s was “the 
attainment of independence for the whole of India. .... If we part without com- 
ing to an agreement, we shall proclaim the bankruptcy of wisdom on our part.” 
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_ would not accomplish the achievement of a free and independent 
India. 

As I understand the Cripps proposal, Sir Frederick, it does in-- 
volve a choice on the part of the several Indian peoples either of re- 
maining within the British Commonwealth or of seceding from that 
Commonwealth. 

That leads to what, I think, is a third basic issue that we ought to 
discuss. Sir Frederick, why do you think that India, granted her in- 
dependence, should remain within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations? ; 


SIR FREDERICK: The first reason and the most important reason 
is the defense aspect of the matter. India is a poor country. She will 
want every penny she can scrape together to improve her social 
services. She cannot afford to spend a great deal on defense. There- 
fore, she must be in some setup which will help her over her defense. 
The mutual defense system of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire will, we hope, be able to provide that. I think that Indian 
statesmen will probably accept that position. 


Mr. Fiscuer: I have two comments to make on that. What Sir 
Frederick says confirms my view that they do not expect India to be 
independent. They expect it to be part of the British Empire. 


Str FREDERICK: But don’t you call Australia independent? 
Mr. Fiscuer: There is quite a difference between the two. 
Sir FREDERICK: Better not tell that to an Australian. 


Mr. Fiscuer: No; I think to.the advantage of the Australians. 
India consists of four hundred million colored people, and you have 
not treated India as you have Australia. 

There is a second point. You say that India is not rich and strong 
enough to stand alone, and, therefore, it should stand with the 
British. This is the crux of the whole postwar world situation. You 
are going to get the same thing happening in various other parts of 
the world. Somebody will say, “Bulgaria is weak and small, and it 
has to stand with Russia.” And somebody else is going to say, 
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“Mexico and Peru are weak, and they have to stand with the United 
States.” ; 3 

In other words, we are going to get spheres of influence—three 
spheres of influence—with the three groups around the three great 
powers. 


S1r FREDERICK: I can anticipate this; I can anticipate the an- 
swer to this, if you like. 


Mr. Fiscuer: My alternative is a world organization, so that 
these small, or large and weak, states get their defense and protec- 
tion not from an imperial power but from the world organization. 
Three spheres of influence are going to give us a third world war, 
and a world organization will not. 


Sir FREDERICK: Your world organization would meet my case. 
It is for India to choose. 


Mr. Loomer: As I understand what you are saying, Sir Frederick, 
it is that if you had a world organization, there would not be any 
question as to whether the Indians should remain within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth—with all, India included, to remain in the 
world organization. But in view of the fact that in all probability we 
will not have a world organization, therefore, the best alternative 
for India to adopt is to remain within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Does that state your position? 


SIR FREDERICK: I cannot improve on that statement of it. 


Mk. FIscHER: My only objection is that if you have these empires 
continuing to exist, you will never get a world organization. My ob- 
jection to imperialism is that it conflicts with internationalism. Im- 
perialism is supernationalism, and it conflicts with the internation- 
alism that we are trying to get. 


Mr. Loomer: Let me try to summarize our discussion of the 
India question from the point of view of America and from the point 
of view of India. 

We have agreed that India should become a free, strong, and in- 
dependent nation. 
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Sir Frederick holds that the Cripps proposal is a real, honest, and 
workable solution, and, if accepted and worked out by the several 
peoples of India, will make India free and strong. Fischer holds, on 
the other hand, that the Cripps proposal is not an honest one, to 
begin with; or, if it is a proposal, it is one whereby England proposes 
to maintain its empire and not to help India achieve its freedom and 
its strength. 

Finally, Sir Frederick holds that since in all probability we will 
not have a world organization in the near future, India’s best alter- 
native is to remain within the British Commonwealth of Nations as 
a free and equal member. Fischer feels that this sort of situation is 
precisely what will lead to World War III. 


a 


The RouND TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? | 


. What is the importance of India to the war effort of the United 
Nations? Why should America be interested in the problem of 
Indian freedom? Is there evidence of “lagging” morale in India 
and the Far East? How can such a situation be overcome? 


. Do you believe that the United States has a stake in the solution 
of the Indian question? Why or why not? If so, should the Unit- 
ed States assume an active role in Indian affairs? Do you think 
that the people of this country should demand a solution of the 
Indian question? 


. Outline the main points in the Cripps Proposals. Do you think 
that they are adequate to insure India’s independence? Discuss. 
Should they be carried out now or should the matter wait until 
after the war? In your opinion, is it an honest policy? 


. Does Indian internal dissension justify not granting India full 
independence at the present time? Do you believe that British 
policy is ‘‘to divide and rule’’? Discuss the history of British rule 
in India. 


. What is the Indian National Congress? The All-India Moslem 
League? Who are the members and leaders of these groups? What 
are the objectives and policies of each? Where do they stand on 
Indian independence? 


. What will be, in your opinion, the significance of the meetings 
between Gandhi and the Moslem leader, Jinnah? Can the reli- 
gious differences be reconciled through a common unity for free- 
dom? 


. Do you think that India and China will become increasingly im- 
portant in the world scene? What role will they take in the Far 
East after this war? Do you think that it is possible that the war 
may mark the end of imperialism in the Far East? What evi- 
dences are there of any change of policy by the great powers? 
What role should the United States play in the Far East during 
the war and in the postwar era? 
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More on T. his Topic 


BRaItsForpD, H. N. “What Hope for India?” New Republic, August 14, 
1944. Says that to postpone a solution for India until after the war is a 
fatal error, for delay can only confirm the nationalist masses in their 
bitter mistrust of British intentions and promises. 


CARPENTER, J. HENRY. “Hindus and Muslims Do Get Together,” Asia, 
November, 1943. Says that local cooperative efforts show that Indians of 
all faiths can unite into one nation. 


CHANDRASEKHAR, S. “Is India a Nation?” Asia, May, 1944. 


FiscHEr, Louis. “The Big-Power Peace,” Nation, September 16, 1944. 
Says that any “new league” will simply be “camouflage” for a spheres-of- 
influence peace. 


. “India’s Soft Spot,” Common Sense, May, 1944. Says that the real 
weakness of India is political. 


GERBER, JOHN W. “India’s Would-Be Quisling,” Nation, April 22, 1944. 
A report on Subhas Chandra Bose and his plan for setting up an “inde- 
pendent” Indian government under the protection of Japan. 


Hairax, Lorp. “India,” Vital Speeches, March 15, 1944. Discusses the 
India question and says that Britain has no fear of the verdict. 


“India Speaking,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May, 1944. Twenty-eight authoritative articles on various eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural aspects of India. 


RUSSELL, BERTRAND. ‘‘My Program for India,’”’ Common Sense, February, 
1944. Says that the offer of independence must provide for protection of 
minorities and for prevention of civil war by international authority. 


Sincu, Anup. “What Wavell Faces in India,” Asia, December, 1943. Says 
that not a change in viceroys, but the abolition of the office of Viceroy, ts 
India’s fundamental need. 


Snow, Epcar. “Journey among Indians,” Asia, August, 1944. Reports his 
impressions from a recent trip to India and conversations with Indian 
leaders. 
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